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“much indebted to him for allowing me to 

‘examine it. 

Presentment for Raiseing Money to pay for 

Work about King’s Schollars’ Pond and Tothill 

Side Sewers, 1718. Roll 183. 
[To-day the notice “ King’s Scholars’ Pond, 
L.C.C. Pumping Station,” may be seen at 78, 
Grosvenor Road, S.W.] 

St. James’ Square West (membrane No. 7). 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Bathurst, £120. 

[Allen, Lord Bathurst, 1684-1775, was one 
of the twelve Peace Peers created in 1711 
to form a Tory majority in the House of 
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EXTRACTS FROM A WESTMINSTER 


ASSESSMENT ROLL OF 1718. 


Havine had occasion to consult one of the 
original parchment rolls which sets forth the 

‘presentments ” of the authorized jurors 
for raising money for drainage purposes in 
the City of Westminster in 1718, a few notes’ 
made at the time are perhaps worth re-| 
cording. These lists, known as sewer-rolls, 
afford first-hand evidence of the streets 


in which the assessees resided, while the | 


figures at which each house was ‘assessed i in-| 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Burlington, £320. 
[Burlington House was not then in Piccadilly, 
which extended only from Coventry Street 
to St. James’s Church. } 


Jermyn Street (m. Nos. 17 and 19). 


James Craggs, Esq., £113. 
[Secretary of State, who died in 1721, aged 
35, of whom Pope wrote :— 
‘** A soul as full of worth as void of pride 
big soe seeks to show, or needs to 
id 
Dr. John Friend, £66. 
[1675-1728, M.D., F.R.S. Author of the 
‘History of Physic,’ which he dedicated to 
Dr. Mead. Sent to the Tower in 1722 for 
abetting Atterbury. ] 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cobham, £173. 
{Sir Richard Temple, 1669-1749, who had 
been created Baron Cobham in 1717 and 
Viscount in 1718. He rebuilt Stowe in 
Buckinghamshire. | 


| Golding Square (m. No. 26). 


) 

e Rt. Hon. the Lord Masham, £62. 
{Samuel Masham, who in 1711 was created 
one of the twelve Peace Peers. ] 

Orlando Bridgeman, Esq., £53. 
[Son of Charles II.’s Lord Keeper. ‘‘ 1714, 
April 1. Yesterday the Commons heard 
the merits of the Election for Ipswich 
between Wm. Thompson and Wm. Churchill, 
sitting members, and Mr. Sergt. Richardson 
and Orlando Bridgeman, petitioners, and 
carried this day for the latter without any 
division.”’—Portland MSS., 1899, v. 408.] 


dicate, to some extent, the relative styles | St. James’s Street (m. Nos. y and 39). 


in which a few early Georgian celebrities | 


lived. This sewer-roll, which is one of a 


series, is the property of Mr. Richard Hol- 


worthy, editor of The Archivist, and I am. 


Dr. Garth and stable, £80. 
{Samuel Garth, 1661-1719, to whom Pope 
dedicated his ‘ ‘Second Pastoral.’ Published 
his poetical ‘ Dispensary’ in 1699. Ap- 


pointed physician to George I. in 1714.] 
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The Rt. Hon. the Countess of Ranelagh, £60, 
[Margaret Lady Ranelagh, 1674-1728, 
daughter of the 3rd Earl of Salisbury. Ex- 
tolled as a beauty by Fielding, ‘ Tom Jones,’ 
iv. 2. A full-length portrait by Kneller is 
the present property of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. ] 

St. James’s Place (m. No. 31). 

Sir Andrew Fountaine, £50. 

{ 30 June, 1711. I am to dine to-day at 
Sir Andrew Fountaine’s who has bought 
a new house.’’—Swift to Stella.] 

Arlington Street (m. Nos. 39 and 40). 

Bishop of Bangor, £25. 

(The see was in the occupation of Hoadiy, 
1676-1761, and the Bangorian controversy 
was in this year, 1718, at its full fury.] 

His Grace the Duke of Kingston, £150. 

{Father of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.] 

Sir Richard Child, £140. 

[Son of Sir Richard Child, author of ‘A 
New Discourse on Trade.’ This year raised 
to the peerage as Lord Castlemain.] 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Carteret, £140. 
(1690-1763. Afterwards first Lord Granville. 
His portrait by Hoare has just been acquired 
by the National Portrait Gallery. 

** Greatness with learning deck’d in Carteret 
see 
With justice and with clemency in Lee,” 
wrote Fielding. | 

Robert Walpole, Esq., £100. 

William Pulteney, Esy., £100. 

{It comes as a surprise to find Walpole and 

Pulteney next-door neighbours, but their 

= did not show itself till about 
Bond Street (m. No. 41). 

His Grace the Duke of Grafton, £155. 
(Charles, 2nd Duke, 1683-1757.] 

Dover Street (m. No. 43). 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, £250. 

{Elected Speaker in 1714. Married the 
widow of the Ist Duke of Grafton.] 

Dr. Arbuthnott, £50. 

[John Arbuthnot, 1667-1735. Physician to 
Queen Anne, 1705. Wrote ‘The History 
of John Bull.’ 

Arbuthnot 

Whose company drives sorrow from the 

heart.’’—Gay. 
“Tf the world had but a dozen men like 
Arbuthnot I would burn my ‘ Travels.’— 
Swift.] 
Berkeley Street (m. No. 43). 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, £300. 
[This was the first house destroyed by fire 
in 1733. The present Devonshire House 
was designed by William Kent for the 
third Duke.] 

Clarges Street (m. No. 45). 
Mr. Shepherd’s market, £10. 


[What is the present-day value of ‘ Mr.” | 


Shepherd’s market ?] 
J. Paut DE Castro. 
1, Essex Court, Temple. 


ISABELLA DE FORTIBUS, THE LAST 
LADY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


IsABELLA, COUNTESS OF ALBEMARLE, and 
the last member of the noble De Redvers 
family, Lords of the Isle of Wight (1100- 
1293), was one of the two daughters of 
Baldwin (3) de Redvers (d. 1245) and Amicia, 
daughter of Gilbert de-Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, one of the barons who extorted 
Magna Charta from King John. At an 
early age she married William de Fortibus, 
Earle of Albemarle, and became a widow at 
the age of 23 years. Aveline, the youngest 
daughter and only surviving issue of this 
alliance, became, on the death of her brothers 
and sister, heiress to the vast possessions of 
her mother and the greatest heiress in the 
kingdom. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprisins to learn that in 1259 she 
married Edmund Plantagenet, Earl of Lan- 
caster, the younger of the two surviving sons 
of Henry III. Aveline died in her mother’s 
lifetime, sine prole, in 1274. 

On the death of her brother Baldwin, in 
1262, the Lady Isabella became Countess 
of Devonshire and succeeded to the feudal 
lordship of the Isle of Wight, hereditary 
Chamberlainship, and the other honours be- 
longing to her family. Very touching is the 
picture of this lion-hearted woman, widowed 
and childless, more feared than loved, 
drawn by the Rev. E. Boucher James in 
‘Letters Archxological and Historical relat- 
ing to the Isle of Wight’ (vol. i. 204), in 
the isolation of her immense possessions and 
struggling as the last of her race to preserve 
in her keeping what she esteemed to be the 
brightest jewel in the inheritance of her fathers. 

The Countess was strongly attached to 
the Church, nor was she wanting in that 
munificent liberality which had marked her 
predecessors of the De Redvers family, 
meking grants to the Abbeys of Monte- 
bourg, Quarr, Breamore, and other mones- 
teries. At the same time, though a devout 
churchwoman, the Countess would not 
brook any encroachments on her rights, and 
her resistance sometimes went beyond the 
warrant of law. Some litigation, for in- 
stance, took place in 1267 between the 
Countess Isabella and the Prior of Breamore, 
in connexion with the manor of Lymington. | 
| The following particulars relating to the dis- 
_ pute are taken from the fourth volume of the 


|* Victoria County History ’ of Hampshire :— 


The prior’s claim was based on a grant made 
| py the will of Baldwin, the late earl, who was 
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buried inthe priory. He also produced a charter 


given by Isabella herself confirming the gift and, 


another confirmation made by Henry III. on the 
testimony of Eleanor the queen. 


the royal charter was of no avail. Her own 
charter of confirmation she maintained was 
exacted from her during the barons’ wars, when 
she had remained loyal to the Crown in spite of 
the persistence of Simon de Montfort. 
battle of Lewes (14th May, 1264), while “ robbers 
and disturbers of the peace of the kingdom rode 
ravaging with horses and arms throughout 
England,’ she had sought shelter at Breamore 
only to find in the prior.a friend of Simon de 
Montfort the younger, to whom she had been 
“sold seditiously ’’ for 50 marks. In despair she 
had offered the charter upon the altar of the 
priory church of St. Michael of Breamore, and, 
the bribe proving successful, she was allowed to 
escape from the priory, though Simon de Mont- 
fort pursued her from place to place with horse and 
arms, desiring to capture her and seditiously 
abduct her, until she found refuge in Wales, 
That Isabella’s version was true may be inferred 
from the final agreement by which in return for 
a money payment the prior acknowledged her 
right to the manor and returned to her the 
charter in dispute. 

The Priory of Breamore was situated some 
nine miles south of Salisbury, and was 
founded as a house for Austin canons by 
Baldwin de Redvers and his uncle Hugh 
towards the close of Henry I.’s reign. That 
the Countess eventually became reconciled 
to the monastery may, I think, be inferred 
from the fact that the then prior, at the 
time of her death, was named one of the 
executors of her will. 

In November, 1293, the Countess, bging 
56 years of age, went from the Isle of Wight 
to London, en route for Canterbury. On 
her return journey to London she was 
seized with a fatal illness, was moved to 


Stockwell near Lambeth, where she expired. | 


On her death-bed the surrender of the Isle 
of Wight to the King for a mongy payment 
was hurriedly arranged under suspicious 
circumstances. 

After the death of the Countess her remains 
were taken to Breamore and there interred. 
The Rev. J. C. Hughes, writing recently to the 


Isabella ad- | 
mitted that Baldwin had granted the manor to_ 
Breamore Priory for a term of years, but since the, 
prior had no seisin at the time of the earl’s death | 


After the , 


century. It would be interesting to learn, from 
some one who knows more of her history, how it 
was that out of all her possessions she came to be 
taken for burial to the Oxfordshire village of 
Garsington. 


That the Lady Isabella was first laid to 
rest in the priory church is fully established 
by the following entered on a Patent Roll, 
29 Edward I, m. 19:— 


March, 1301, grant was made in free alms to 
the prior and convent of Breamore of the advow- 
son of the church of Brading (I. of W.) in exchange 
for the prior remitting to the King 500 marks, 
wherein the King was bound to them for corn, 
stock, and other things in diverse manors. This 
was done at the request of Thomas, prior of 
Breamore, and others, who were the executors of 
the will of Isabella de Fortibus, Countess of 
Albemarle, and for the good of the soul of the 
said countess and her ancestors, whose bodies 
were buried in the priory church of Breamore. 

The church (of Breamore), quoting from 
the ‘ Vict. County Hist.’ of Hamp., iv. 599, 
is a most valuable and ‘unusually complete 
specimen of a pre-Conquest church. . . . The 
probable date is late in the tenth or early in the 
eleventh century, and the only addition since that 
date is the south porch of mid-twelfth-century 


| date. * 


Mr. D. H. Moutray Read, ‘ Highways 
and Byways in Hampshire,’ p. 266, refers 
also “‘ to the old church with its stone coffins,”’ 
and, ‘‘ to the Priory Meadow, [where] by the 
river bank, the traces of some vanished 
building and a stone coffin tell of the Priory 
that once stood there.’’ 

JoHN L. WHITEHEAD, 

Ventnor. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(See ante, p. 127). 
Il.—Tue IncuisH FAminy. 


Witt Inglysshe, als. Richardson, glasyer. 
(‘Freemen of York,’ Surtees Soc.) Free 
of the city in 1450, the same year in 
which John Chamber the younger died, 


_who bequeathed him, along with two others 


whom he called ‘‘my servants,” 5s. by 
equal portions. To his son Richard, who 
had taken up his freedom three years 


Isle of Wight County Press newspaper, says:— | previously, and who was therefore of 
_ Last autumn I was {much interested in seeing sufficient age to succeed him, Chamber left 
in the beautiful church, largely Norman, of the his business and_ stock-in-trade, but as 
village of Garsington, in the centre of the chancel, Richard Chamber died within a month of 
around whieh run the words, js father, and the other son was a monk, 
Isabella de Fortibus gist ici ; | the business evidently passed to his appren- 
Dieu de sa alme eyt merci. | tice, William Inglish. Inglish was twice 

The writer goes on to say :-— | married, his first wife being named Jennett, 
It would seem that this is the tomb of the re- 88 appears from the will of Robert Preston 
nowned Lady of the Isle of Wight inthe thirteenth (free 1465, died 1503), to whom he taught 
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his business and who evidently had a! and appoint my executors.” William Inglish 


tender regard for him and the wife of his 
former master, for besides calling his own | 
daughter Janet, he left “To prest. 
one quarter wayges to syng for all the 
saules here foloyng, that is to say, for the 
saules of William Ynglishe and Jenett his 
wyff.” (‘ Reg. Test.’ vi. 71a, printed in ‘ Test. 
Ebor.’ Surtees Soc., vol. iv., p. 216.) Second 
wife, Margaret. Daughter, Joan. Sons, 
Thomas, Robert and John. Following what 
seems to have been a frequent practice 
amongst master glass-painters in medieval 
times, the eldest son, Thomas, was ap-. 
prenticed to his father with a view to carry- 
ing on the business after his death, whilst | 
the younger sons either took holy orders, 
or entered a religious community.—John 
Chamber the younger (free 1414, died 1450) 
had two sons; to Richard Chamber he left. 
his glass-painting business; the other son 
he mentions in his will as ‘“‘ Fr. William 
Wencelay, monk my son.” Robert Petty, 
the glass-painter (free 1481, died 1528), had 
a natural son, *‘ Sir Robert” (free in 1509) 
vicar-choral of the Minster. (Memo. of 
Administration of ‘Robert Petty’s Will, | 
Reg. D. and C. Ebor. 2, fol. 145.) William | 
Thompson the glass-painter (free 1496,) 


was one of the glass-painters to whom new 
ordinances for the better regulation of the 
craft were granted in 1463-4. He was 
evidently prominent in his profession. 
There can be little doubt that he was the 
“Will Glasyer of York” to whom the 
sacrist of Durham in 1459 paid a sum of 
18s. ‘“‘for glazing one window in _ the 
sacristy.” (‘Durham Account Rolls,’ ed. 
by Rev. Canon Fowler, Surtees Soc., p. 152.) 
This is the more likely, seeing that the 
abbey had previously, in 1449, sent to 
John Chamber of “York for their work 
(tbidem, p. 238), and, as has previously been 
shown, there is every reason to_ believe 
Inglish succeeded to Chamber’s business. 
It is interesting to note, as showing how 
anything in the way of real competition 
in business between the different firms of 
glass-painters in the city can hardly have 
existed, that Inglish was one of the wit- 
nesses to Matthew Petty’s will made in 
1478, at which time they must have been, 
ostensibly at any rate, rivals in business 
for nearly thirty years; also twenty years 
previously another of Inglish’s competitors, 
Thomas Shirley the glass-painter (free 1439, 
died 1458) had in his will made on January 


died 1539) bequeathed to ‘Sir Thomas | 15, 1456, appointed ‘‘ William Inglish of 


Pille,’ evidently son of his workman or York, glasier,’ joint executor with his 
partner, Richard Pille (free 1510) “‘xx4 to (Shirley’s) wife and bequeathed him “if he 
pray for me.” (Reg. Test. D. and C.| shall be willing to take upon himself the 
Ebor 2, fol. 184d.)—Thus William Inglish | burden of this my will, 10s. for his trouble.” 
left his business to his son Thomas, whilst | (Reg. Test. Ebor. ii. 380d.) William Inglish 
he bequeathed “to Sir Robert * my son,| made his will (Reg. Test. Ebor. v. 179) 14 
chaplain, to celebrate for the health of my May, 1480, desiring to be buried “in the 
soul during the period of a quarter of a churchyard of St. Helen in Stanegate,” 
year 26s. 8d. Also I bequeath to Sir John, my Proved 3rd June seq. 


son, the canon, 6s. 8d.” He was the “Sir Thomas Inglissh, glasyer, son of the 


John Ynglyshe chanon in Brydlyngton” to! 
whom Robert Preston in 1503 bequeathed 
“one par baydes of castledowne, the 
nowmbre of X, wt one lase of grene sylke, 


above William Inglish (free 1450, died 1480), 
whether by his first or second wife is not 
known, but more probably by the former. 
He was free of the city in 1480, the same 


Vs year his father died, so that he would be 
a _just old enough to take over the business. 
placed greatest William Inglish bequeathed Thomas, 
confidence, he left «3s. 4d. and 1 wyspe ™Y "0? ton ‘wyspes” of white gises, with 
of ruby glass.” He also devised “the! * Browne, ‘Fabric Rolls of York Minster, 
residue of all my goods nut bequeathed I Glossary, gives ‘‘ Wyspe, a whirled sheet or 
give and bequeath to Margaret my [second] table of glass containing about 3} feet,” but 


- . | seeing that glass was almost invariably sold by 
wife_and_ Robert Preston, whom I make | weight, and the wau, wave, or wey contained 


* The title ‘‘Sir’’ applied to a priest was a' 60 wyspes (‘ York Minster Fabric Rolls,’ Surtees 
scholastic title, the translation of ‘‘dominus”’ Soc., sub anno 1479), “ pro uno wawe vitri, cont. 
given to a person who had taken his first degree Ix. wyspe” whilst there were twenty-four in a 
in a university. (‘Letters relating to the Sup-| seam (Browne, ‘Fabric Rolls,’ Glossary), it is 
pression of the Monasteries,’ Camden Soc. p. 186 more likely that a wyspe was the same as the 
note.) . ponder, viz. 5lb. 


‘ 


| 
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all the appliances and designs * belonging 
to my work.” Robert Preston, the glass- 
painter, and Thomas Inglish had _ both 
been apprentices with Inglish’s father. 
Preston was free of the city in 1465, so that 
he would be about fifteen years senior to 
Thomas and approximately thirty-six years 
of age in 1480 when the elder Inglish died, 
leaving the business to Thomas. He named 
Preston co-executor and residuary legatee 
with his (William Inglish’s) wife, so that 
Preston benefited considerably under the 
terms of his late master’s will. It would 
seem that after the elder Inglish’s death 
Thomas Inglish and Robert Preston carried 
on the business in’ partnership, or at any 
rate in such close connexion during the 
long period of twenty-three years as to 
practically amount to the same thing. 
When he died in 1503, Preston bequeathed 
a large portion of his tools as well as a 


quantity of glass to Thomas Inglish (vide 


account of Robert Preston to follow) and 
also presents of money and valuables “ To 


*Or cartoons. The original reads ‘‘ cum 
omnibus instrumentis et picturis opelle mee 
pertinentibus.” 

+The question whether business partnerships 


-in the modern sense of the term existed in medie- | 


val times seems never to have been thoroughly 
investigated. We find John Prudde, of West- 
minster, King’s Glazier, taking contracts, within 
the space of a very few years, and supplying 
windows for Fromond’s Chantry at Winchester, 
Eton College Chapel and Hall, Greenwich Palace, 
the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. and else- 
where, some of these contracts dealing with 
over a thousand feet of glass. There must have 


been some system whereby, when one glass- | 
painter in a town obtained a large order, such as, — 


for example, the whole of the windows for one 
church, he gave out the work to be done amongst 
the rest of the craft, and there can be but little 
doubt that frequently, in the case of extensive 
work, though the ostensible contractor might 


be a single individual, the real contractor was a 


ring of glass-painters in the town. 


In the Windsor Castle accounts for 1365-6 


there is an item of the payment for ‘‘ 375 feet | 
of white glass painted with the King’s arms. 


bought of Henry Stathern_and_ partners” (et 
sociis suis). (Sir William St. John Hope, ‘ Windsor 
Castle, i., pp. 194 and 209.) Specific instances 
of business partnerships amongst glass-painters 
are provided by the windows of King’s College, 
Cambridge, which were done (with the exception 
of the glass executed by Barnard Flower previous 
to his death) by a partnership of four artists 
or the co-operation of four firms on the one hand 
and of two on the other. In _ 1562-3 two glass- 
painters, William Blythe and Miles Jugg. 
to execute the windows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in partnership. (Willis and Clark 
Archit. Hist. of the Univ. of Cambridge,’ vol. ii., 
pp. 571-572.) 
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Sir John Ynglyshe, chanon in Brydlyngton.” 
At what period Thomas Inglish died is not 
known, but, as stated above, it was subse- 
quent to the death of Preston in 1503. 
JoHN A. KNOWLES. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE SCHOOL 
MAGAZINES. 


THe career of ‘N. & Q.’ is a long and 
honourabie one. The range of subjects 
dealt with by its learned contributors is a 
very extensive one. I was therefore rather 
surprised to find in 1916, when I searched 
its indexes, no sample list given of school 
Magazines pub- 
lished by schools for their boys are quite 
worth our careful study, and lists of any 
schools issuing such ephemerides would be 
useful for reference. Students and others 
who are interested in the later history of 
their county can often obtain information 
from, their contents not otherwise to be had. 

By the year 1720 there were over 1,600 
schools established in this country. Addison 
describes the charity schools as ‘‘the glorv 
of the age.” I have found no magazines 
published by any of these early schools : 
and it was perhaps not until the beginning 
of the next century that a few schools com- 
menced to publish magazines... By the 
middle of that period they became more 
popular. I may mention ® small number 
of those I have casually glanced through 
of various counties :—The Leodiensian (Leeds 
Grammar School), 1828; The Eton School 
Magazine, No. 1, 1848; The Scholar 
(Preston), 1850; The Uppingham School 
Magazine, vol. vii. 1869; The Norvicensian, 
1873; The Harrovian, 1878; The Eagle 
(Bedford), 1881. 

Some of the colleges also published a 


magazine: The Eagle, St. John’s College. 


No. 1, 1858. The Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, conducted by Members of the 
two Universities, 1856, contains Rossetti’s 
‘Blessed Damozel’ and notable pieces 
by William Morris and Sir E. Burne-Jones ; 
it reached the highest summit of excellence 
of these periodicals. Many other titles 
are scattered about in catalogues and various 
bibliographies, and no full and _ precise 
list for any county has escaped my notice. 
I am therefore rather reluctant to give, 


even in @ small way, a list for a county 
;most familiar to me and nearly the 
| smallest of our shires. 
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The oldest Huntingdonshire school maga- 
zine I can record is @ manuscript one which 
commenced as early as 1841. 

The | St. Ives | British School | Mis- 
cellany | of | Literature | Science | and | 
Art | ‘May 1842. 

Table of contents and articles, pp. 103, 
with a few illustrations. The original 
contributions were bound in paper covers 
and lent round, and in 1843 a selection was 
printed as follows :— 

Selections | | from the | St. Ives | British 
School | Magazine | 


Printed by P. ©. Craft. | 


St. Ives: 
1843, pp. 74. 
The preface states that 
during the last two winters the Elder Boys of 


the British School, 
teachers and some friends), have supported a. 


manuscript monthly magazine—that is, they have | 


had the paper provided, taken it home, written 
on any subject they chose, brought the pieces 
to their teacher, who has sewn them together) 
and then circulated it. Some of the original 
pieces were subscribed for. and printed by 
friends (Signed) J. B. 


J. B.‘was James Botterell, the first master 


of the Boys’ British School, St. Ives. The. 


school was built in 1839. 'The cost, about 
£3,000, was paid by the late Potto Brown. 
It was opened by Mr. Botterell as teacher 
in April, 1839. He left St. Ives about) 
1856. 


The Huntingdon Grammar School—the 


third oldest endowed school in the country, 
being preceded only by Carlisle and Derby— 
was founded in 1187 by David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, who afterwards became King 
of Scotland. Up to the year 1874 the school 


building “‘ was undoubtedly Elizabethan,’ 


then the discovery was made that the 
Elizabethan work was only a shell which 
covered the original Norman edifice. This. 
was removed and the grand old architecture’ 
is again a striking feature of the town. 
Here Oliver Cromwell went to school, 
and Samuel Pepys before entering St. Paul’s 
School. We may naturally regret that no 
magazine was conducted at this most in- 
teresting period. The first magazine was 
not published here until 1861, when the 
St. John’s Monthly, or Half-Hours at the 
Grammar School, issued at least eight monthly 
numbers. One part contained an article, 
Travelling Menagerie,’ by a 
F. A, A.,” afterwards the Rev. F. A. 
M.A. 


St. Ives (assisted by their ; 


A new magazine was commenced in the 
summer term, 1910 — a large quarto called 
The Huntingdonian. 

I may perhaps be allowed to mention a 
few of the more striking features in some 
of the succeeding parts. 

No. 1. 1910.—Frontispiece: The Right Hon. 
the Earl of Sandwich, chairman of the governing 
body. [Born London, 19 July, 1839; died 
Hinchingbrooke, 26 June, 1916.] 

No. 2.—Portrait of the Ven. Arch. Francis 
Gerald Vesey, LL.D. [Born 15 July, 1832; 
died 18 Mar., 1915.] 

| No. 6.—Some Famous Old Boys: Sir Michael! 
| Foster. [Native. Born 8 Mar., 1836; died 29 
| Jan., 1907.] 

No. 7.—Some Famous Old Boys: Oliver Crom- 

well. [Native. Born 25 April, 1599; died 3 


| Sept., 1658.] 
No. 8.—Death of Mr. 


D.L. [Died 3 Aug., 1912, uae 
No. 9.—View of Hinchingbrooke House and 
Cromwell’s Barn, St. Ives. 
No. 10.—Some Famous Old Boys: Samuel 
_ Pepys. [Born 23 Feb., 1633; died 26 May, 1703.} 
View of Pepys’s House, Brampton, drawn by H. 
G. Mitchell. 
, No. 11. The Cromwell House Remains, by 
S. Inskip Ladds, A.R.I.B.A 
Spring Term: 1915. Europe at War.” 
In progress. J.B. Howgate, M.A., Headmaster. 


Kimbolton Grammar School, founded a.p. 
1600, published its first magazine Christmas, 
1878. Its title was Kinnibantum Grammar 
School Magazine, and it was printed by 
R. C. Ibbs, at Kimbolton. 

Vol. i. was composed of six parts: 
Christmas, 1878; Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas, 1879; and Easter and Mid- 
summer, 1880. 

Vol. ii. No. 7, Christmas, 1880. In 1892 
the title was changed and reads Kinni- 
bantum : The Magazine of Kimbolton Grammar 
School. 

Vol. v. No. 19, Easter, 1892 (price six- 
pence), contains an article on ‘The Royal 
Prisoner of Kimbolton.’ An editorial note 
states, ‘‘ Yes, it is the old paper reappearing 
in a quiet unambitious way.’ 

Vol. vi. No. 22, Easter, 1893, contains an 
article on ‘The Man of Huntingdonshire’ ; 
and No. 23 an account of the rebuilding of 
the school in 1877, when a fresh start was 
made and the magazine organized. The 
headmaster in 1877 was W. Ingram, B.Sc., 
‘and he still continues to hold that important 


position. 


St. George’s School, Brampton, was 
founded in 1874, the headmaster being 
the Rev. R. H. Wix. M.A. (late scholar of 
‘St. Peter’s College, Cambridge). 
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It soon commenced a magazine, The 
Bramptonian: Chronicles of St. George’s 
School, Brampton. ‘‘ Not only words.” 
Michaelmas, 1878.—The first number con- 
tains a calendar; ‘Sir Guy of Warwick’ ; 
‘The Night before Exams.’; ‘From Milan 
to Lucerne’; ‘ Prize Day’; Chronicle. It 
was issued four times a year, at 4s. payable 
in advance. The earlier number, 1879, was 
printed by Edis and Cooper at Huntingdon. 
The next in sequence was published at St. 
Neots. This school was first a Church of 
England School and afterwards St. Joseph’s 
College of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Prospect House Gazette, St. Neots: A 
Paper for the Immortalization of the Wit 
and Genius of Prospect House, was issued as 
No. 3 in March, 1890, price ld. ‘‘ Being an 
amalgamation of Parts 1 and 2 originally 
brougl* out in MS. 4 pp., 4to. N.B.—The 
Editor hopes in the next issue of this paper 
to be able to give his readers a short original 
tale.” 

Miss Eliza Oliver became principal of 
Prospect House, St. Neots, in 1862, and 
retained that position until July, 1906, when 
she was presented wi. a purse of £60 by 
teachers and friends. Miss Oliver died 
in 1912. <A tablet in the Congregational 
Church has this inscription :— 

In Remembrance 
8) 
EvizA OLIVER 
For nearly Fifty Years Principal 
of Prospect House 
School 
Died 12 Jan. 1912. 
This Tablet was erected as a Tribute of Love and 
Esteem by her Pupils. 


ceeded fby Miss Bruce and Miss Rogers. 


I have now finished my list of magazines 
for Huntingdonshire. I think it shows 
how useful these publications are to the 
boys and their parents and also to a larger 
circle of friends who are interested in county 
schools and educational matters. Various 
branches of learning and sport are recorded 
in the successive numbers, so that a volume 
contains a good history of the year’s work. 
It also links up some of the old boys, who 
often look back with great pleasure to their 
early struggles mentioned in its pages. 
These magazines are useful also for biogra- 
phical and genealogical and many other 
purposes. So many schools now publish 
their own periodicals that the literature 
deserves collecting, and lists should be made 
for reference. The great difficulty of sus- 
taining a small paper makes their life un- 
certain, and the series is broken and re-started 
and then soon finished; so that it is not 
easy to get all the magazines even of a single 
county, and it becomes more important for 
bibliography to come in and register them, 
bearing as they do in some measure on the 
past and future history of the country. All 
the papers mentioned above were entirely 
produced in the county and now brought 
to the notice of the wider public of ‘N. & Q.’ 
It is the love of the history of our schools 
and scholars that keeps up the traditions of 
our country and its patriotism. 


HersBert E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 8. ii. passim ; iii. 46, 103, 267, 354, 408, 438; vi. 184, 233, 242, 290, 329 ; 


vii. 83, 125, 146, 165, 187, 204, 265, 308, 327, 365, 423 ; 


viii. 6, 46, 82, 185.) 


THE next regiment (p. 75) is one of the six which were raised in 1702, and added to the 


army as a Marine Corps. 


From 1751 to 1782 it was designated the ‘‘ Thirtieth Regiment of Foot”; from 1782 
to 1881 the “ Thirtieth (or the Cambridgeshire) Regiment of Foot,’ and from 1881 to the 
present time (1921) ‘‘ The East Lancashire Regiment ” (lst Battalion). 


Lieutenant-General Bissett’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel .. 
Major on a 


Andrew Bissett (1) .. 
Richard Harward .. 
Francis Pierson (2) 


Dates of their 
first commissions. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


25 Aug. 1717 Ensign 1 May 1688 
29 May 1732 ditto 1 Jan. 1696-7 
.. 27 Sept. 1732 Captain 25 April 1711 


(1) Major-General, Mar. 3, 1727; Lieut.-General, Oct. 28, 1735. 


(2) Captain, Aug. 25, 1717. 


Died Aug. 22, 1742, aged 82. 


| Miss Oliver was succeeded by Miss H. B. 
Prentice, and in 1920 Miss Prentice was suc- 
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Lieutenant-General Bissett’s Regiment of Foot. 


Henry Ravenhill (3) 
Peter Burjaud 

Charles Jefferys (4) 
Peter Margarett (5) . 
Nicholas Romain 
Abraham Muir 

‘James Mosman 
Charles Bouchetiere (6) 
Edward Stillingfleet (7) 
Ralph Bendysh (8) 
Palmer Hodges 
Ventris Scott .. 

Moses Laportt (9) 
Harry Meggs .. 

David Brevett 

James Ramsay 
Charles D’Avenant 
William Ball (7) 
George Joycelyn 
William Sinclare 
Owen Ormsby (10) .. 
Hayman Rooke (11)... 
William Stewart 
Henry Westenra 
James Gisbourn (12). 
Francis Pierson (13) . 


Captains... 


Captain-Liewtenant .. 


First Lieutenants 


Second Lieutenants .. 


eon of their 
first commissions. 


of 
present commissions, 


The following additional names are aetieed in ink on the interleaf :— 


William Hammond 
Richard Harward 
Amyas Buck .. 
Robert Walter 
Peter Chester ‘ 
Thomas Stone 
William Southwell 
Thomas Margarett 


Second Lieutenants . 


14 June 1729 Ensign 21 May 1720 
1 Nov. 1730 Captain 8 Feb. 1723-4 
1 Nov. 1734 Ensign 20 Nov. 1710 
26 Aug. 1737 Lieutenant 23 May 1718 
14 Jan. 1737 
14 Aug. 1738 Ensign Aug. 1715 
1 Mar. 1738 ditto 1 April 1712 
1 Mar. 1738 2d Lieut. 1 Aug. 1708 
14 June 1729 ditto 25 Aug. 1717 
17 Mar. 1730 ditto 24 Dec. 1720 
19 Aug. 1731 ditto 24 Oct. 1718 
26 Sept. 1732 ditto 6 May 1719 
27 Sept. 1732 ditto 24 Oct. 1709 
1 Nov. 1734 Ist Lieut. 21 June 1709 
28 Jan. 1735 2d Lieut. 8 Feb. 1723-% 
26 Aug. 1736 ditto 2 Feb. 1728-9 
14 Aug. 1738 ditto 1708 
1 June 1732 2d Lieut. 1 June 1732 
27 Sept. 1732 
20 Dec. 1732 
1 Sept. 1734 
26 Aug. 1737 
27 Aug. 1737 
14 Aug. 1738 
1 June 1739 
1 Mar. 1738 
15 Jan. 1739/40 
5 Feb. 1739/40 
10 May 1740 
13 Mar. 1740/1 
ditto 
ditto 
6 June 1740 
ditto 
ditto 


(3) Major, Feb. 16, 1740/1. 


(4) Younger son of Brig. -General Sir James Jefferys, of Blaney Castle, Co. Cork. 
1742; Lieut.-Colonel of the 34th Foot, Feb. 17, 1746: Colonel of the 14th Foot, Jan. 2, 1756. 


in 1765. 
(5) Died in 1743. 
(6) Captain, Feb. 5, 1739/40. 
(7) Captain, Mar. 13, 1740/1. 


(8) Third son of Thomas Bendyshe, of Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire. 


Mar. 13, 1740/1. Died in 1766, aged 61. 
(9) Captain, Oct. 11, 1748. 
(10) Ist Lieutenant, Feb. 5, ae: 
(11) Ist Lieutenant, "Mar. 13, 1740/1 
(12) Ist Lieutenant, June 5, 1741. 
(13) 1st Lieutenant, June 6, 1741. 


; Captain-Lieutenant, Oct. 11, 1748. 


Apr. 2, 
Died 


Captain-Lieutenant, 


Still serving in 1755. 


Still serving in 1755. 


J. H. Lestir, Lieut.-Colonel (Retired List). 


be continued.) 


‘*A GENTLEMAN, A SCHOLAR, AND A 
‘N.E.D.,’ while quoting 
Scholler and a and “a 


Gentleman and a Scholer” from the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, furnishes 
no earlier instance of the triple combination 
than the passage in the ‘ Essays of Elia,’ 
where Lamb, mentioning ‘‘that class of 
modest divines who affect to mix in equal 
proportion the gentleman, the scholar, and 


the Christian,’ takes occasion to remark 
that. “ the first ingredient is generally found 
to be the predominating dose in the composi- - 
tion.”” But long before this Hacket in his 
‘Life’ of Archbishop Williams, p. 1, 
wrote of Richard Vaughan, Bishop of 
London, that he had “ much of a Gentle- 
man, much of a Scholar, and most of a 
Christian.” 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 
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War Portents.—It is believed by some 
in Germany that the occurrence of mirage 
heralds the coming of a great war, as does 
also the advent of a certain kind of bird. 
A lady staying in Westphalia made the 
acquaintance of a villager, a student of, 
nature, who, showing her a bird which he' 
had caught and stuffed, said :-— 

You won’t know this bird, lady, for I never | 
saw it before in my life, but the spring of last 
year, before the war, suddenly whole flocks of 
strange birds appeared here. I managed.to catch | 
this one: and looking in my books I found out. 
what it was, and that these birds hardly ever, 
appear in Germany. They come from the North, | 
and only in great flocks, before a war. | 


This is related by Princess Bliicher in’ 
‘An English Wife in Berlin’ (p. 70), and 
the author continues :— | 

I spoke to Dr. M——, who is a great authority 
on birds, and he too had noticed the Silk-tails or 
Chatterers here for the first time. He said there | 
had always been an old tradition existing among 
the people that the Silk-tails were a foreboding | 
of war. | 

St. Swi 


Str THomMas CHALONER.—It may be of 
interest to repeat an inquiry which appeared 
in ‘N. & Q. at 3 8. x. 28 (1866), as the 
portrait referred to was presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. E. A. 
Maund in November, 1900. Another ver-. 
sion of this portrait has recently appeared 
disclosing the full inscription, a copy of 
which I enclose. 

Sm THoMAs CHALONER.—The following 
scription, copied from a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Chaloner the elder (belonging to Mrs. M. G. 
Edgar, and numbered 297 in the Exhibition of 
National Portraits at South Kensington), may be 
interesting to some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
The verses were probably written by Sir Thomas 
himself, who, besides his reputation as a states- 
man and soldier, is also accredited with having 
been one of the best Latin verse writers in the 
reign of Elizabeth :— 

SARDANAPALVS AIT PEREVNT MORTALIA CVNCTA 

VT CREPIT  OLLICE DISSILIENS 

QVAE PEREVNT IROI VI VNTQ3 SIMILLIMA FVMO 
AVREA QVAN VMVIS NIL NISI FVMVS ERVNT 

AT MENS CVLT VIRO POST FVNERA LARIOR TAT 

DNO M ENT AN VOLANT. i 


_ The following may be suggested as a con- 
jectural restoration :— 
Sardanapalus ait, Pereunt mortalia cuncta, 
Ut crepitus presso pollice dissiliens : 
Quae pereunt trepido (?) vivuntque simillima fumo 
Aurea quantumvis, nil nisi fumus erunt | 
At mens culta viro post funera clarior extat 
Denuo ; vera manent gaudia, vana volant. 


I ought to add that the portrait represents 
Sir Thomas in the act of snapping his fingers and 


holding in his left hand a pair of scales, in which 


of any information concerning it. 


a book radiant with light outweighs a gold chain 
and a winged world. 

Perhaps someone who is in possession of Sir 
Thomas Chaloner’s De illustrium quorundam 
Encomiis Miscellanea, cum Epigrammatibus ae 
Epitaphiis nonnullis, will be able to supply 
‘N. & Q.’ with a copy of the epigram . 


SARDANAPALVS AIT, PEREVNT MORTALIA CVNCTA 
VT CREPITVS, PRESSO POLLICE DISSILIENS 

QVAE PEREVNT, NIGRO FVGIVNTQ3 SIMILLIMA FVMO 
AVREA QVANTVMVIS, NIL NISE FVMVS ERVNT. 

AT MENS CVLTA VIRO, POST FVNERA, CLARIOR EXTAT 
PONDVS INEST MENTI CAETERA VANA VOLANT. 


JAMES D. MILNER, 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ETcHING BY ROWLANDSON ; ‘ PAWPAW 


|SWEATMEATS AND PICKLES OF ALL SORTS, 
P.P.’—I have a very interest- 


ing etched caricature of four persons, The 
central figure is that of a fat coloured lady, 
richly adorned with jewels, wearing a minia- 
ture of a white man, while a distinguished 
looking man in uniform, apparently the 
original of the portrait, is looking in through 
a window on the right. The other two figures 
are those of a young coloured woman, . 


standing, wearing a turban with a green hat 


perched curiously on one side of it, and an 
elderly ugly man, possibly a mulatto, 
wearing a straw hat, and sporting a long 
pig-tail and spurs. The etching, which is 
hand-coloured, has ‘‘ Rowlandson fecit,’’? but 
no other lettering except the inscription 
on the wall given above. 

The caricature possibly refers to some 
West Indian affair, and I should be glad 
There is 
no copy of it in the British Museum. 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1. 


THe Earurest ‘“Lonpon” Booxs.— 
If by the term “ London ”’ it is understood 
that books of direct London interest, as 
dealing with its topography or with in- 
cidents in its history, are meant, then 
there is some doubt as to which are really 
the earliest. Richard Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle 
or Customs of London’ may be so classified. 
Its purpose, as the sub-title at the top of the 
lefthand column in Aili. recto indicates, is 
to provide a record or chronicle of specific 
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London interest. The first edition, printed 
circa 1505 at Antwerp, by Adrian van 
Berchem, is therefore the earliest work 
of its kind, and apparently the re-issue, 
published in 1523, but possibly printed 


in 1521, is its immediate successor of any | 


importance; only two sermons appear to 
have been printed in the interim. In 1509 
Wynkyn de Worde printed ‘ Fyrher (John 
Bishop of Rochester) his sermon in the 
Cathedrall Chyrche of Saynt Paule, the 
Bodye beyinge present of the most famouse 
Prynce K. Hen. VII. Empr [?] at the 
Speciall requeste of the Pryncesse Mar- 
garete moder unto the sayd noble Prynce.’ 
In 1511 Thomas Berethelet printed Dean 
Colet’s sermon to the Convocation at St. 
Paul’s. 


St. Paul’s is the subject of the next group 


of early books and pamphlets, those, 
namely, issued in- 1561, in English, 8vo, 
by W. Seres, in French, 4to, by Guillaume 
Nysserd at Paris, and in Latin by John 
Day, on the storm and resulting destruction 
by fire of the steeple of St. Paul’s. These 
pamphlets have been reprinted several 
times and are fully discussed by the Rev. 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson (‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Library,’ 1893, p. 71). This excellent 
bibliographer also lists a pamphlet attri- 
buted to 1539, ‘The Enquirie and Verdite 
of the quest panneld of the death of Richard 
Hune wich was founde hanged in Lolars 
Tower.’ ‘Lollard’s Tower” at St. Paul’s is 
identified by Stow, but the pamphlet, 
although of small interest, is not to be 
omitted from my list. 

One other pamphlet calls for notice 
before passing to the period of press activity 
when such works became almost numerous. 
In 1571 John Day printed ‘ The Effect of the 
declaratid made in the Guildhall by M.Recorder 
of London, concerning the late attemptes of 
the Queenes maiesties Euill, seditious, 
and disobedient subieties.’ The date is 
added to the title in MS. by a contemporary 
hand, and is probably accurate. The 
pamphlet—in black letter—describes the 
meeting at the Guildhall in the ‘“ maiors 
Court, having all the Wardens of the 
companies before them, with a great multi- 
tude of other citizens,’’ Fleetwood’s speech, 
the Lord Mayor’s reply, and the loyal 
acclamations of the multitude, the text 
finishing ‘“‘God save Queen Elizabeth and 
confound her Enemies.” 

There is much uncertainty in these early 
years of the press; possibly I have omitted 


| some pamphlet that should have been 
included. My list describes two that have 
hitherto been overlooked. I should be glad 
‘to hear of any others known to readers of 
SN. &Q.’ ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


GHost STORIES CONNECTED WITH OLD 
_Lonpon BripGe.—Dickens, in ‘The Pick- 
wick Papers,’ when describing the George 
Inn in the Borough, remarks on the 
numerous ghost stories and old legends 
‘connectéd with Old London Bridge, and 
which are “sufficiently numerous to fill 
a good-sized volume.” 

Can anyone give me any examples or 
put me on the track of them ? 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


Capt. Cook’s Crew: Coco-nutT Cup.— 

Quite recently an old silver-mounted coco- 
nut cup has come into my possession which, 
although not hall-marked, I date about 
(1760-1775. 
' The coco-nut itself is chased or engraved, 
the details of which decoration are strongly 
suggestive of its having originally belonged 
‘to one of Capt. James Cook’s crew. There 
is the figure of a man, and the name Joseph 
and also the name of a woman. 

In the centre of the cup is a medallion 
enclosing a double monogram, J.G., and set 
2 the foot is a medal with inscription as 

low. 


After referring to all the books on Cook’s 
travels which are available to me, I am un- 
able to decide who was the owner, but I 
‘find there was a Joseph Gilbert who was 
master of the Resolution on Cook’s second 
| Voyage. 

_ Could anyone tell me (a) the name of 
ater Gilbert’s wife (if any); (6) if any 
medal was granted to Cook apart from the 
'Co ley Medal; (c) meaning of inscription? 
if shall be most grateful for any help. 
A. HuGH DUNCALFE. 


|| 
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complete list of the names for the smallest 
pig in a litter been compiled with the locality 
in which each name is used? I have the 
following :—Cad (Essex) Harry-Pig (Aber- 
deenshire) Crink (Breconshire), also Runt 
and Rickling of uncertain locality. 
MEDINEWS. 
Sone WantTeD.—Can any reader inform 
me where I can get the words of the old 
Trish song ‘ Brian O’Lynn had no breeches 
to wear’? W. G. 


Rose GorDON: ‘CHILDE ARCHIE’'S PILGRIM- 
AGE.’—This was the name of a satire in 
Byronic stanzas by R[ose] Gordon, published 
in 1873. Was ‘ Archie’’ a real person ? 


Rose Gordon published two other satires— 


‘M.P.s’ in 1876 and ‘ The Past and Present ’ 
in 1879. Who was she ? 
J. M. 
37, Bedford Square. W.C.1. 


GOLDEN Manuat.’—The Rev. John. 
Gordon, of the Birmingham Oratory, is said | 
to have ‘“‘ compiled ‘ The Golden Manual ’.”’ 
What was it? I cannot find it in the 
British Museum. J. M. Buttocn. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON AND THE Last 
SACRAMENTS.—It appears from Clothed 
in Cedar,’ an article in the January number 
of The Cornhill, that Queen Mary,wife of King 
William ITI., was ministered to on her death- 
bed by Archbishop Tillotson, and that pre- 
sumably from him “ she received the Last 
Sacraments.”’ Could that be the case in 
1692 2? Sr. SwitHIn. 


RESIDENCE OF Mrs. FirzHERBERT.—The 
question of the whereabouts of the residence 
in Brighton of the good, clever and beautiful 
Mrs. Fitzherbert has never been finally 
settled. The accepted story is that she 
lived in a mansion on the south side of 
Steine Lane, known as Steine House, and 
now occupied by the local branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. It is alleged that this tradition | 
Is erroneous, and that the actual house 
stands on the opposite, or northern, side 
of Steine Lane, the property of the Earl of. 
Portarlington, who inherited it and the. 
Fitzherbert relics. It would appear that, 
both houses were owned by Mrs. Fitzherbert. | 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins, in his book, ‘ Mrs. 


Fitzherbert and George IV.,’ has not made 
the place of her actual residence clear. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SmatLest Pic or a Litrer.—Has a 


HarReway, ENGLEFIELD, BeErxs. — In 
vol. i. (1889) of the Journal of the Berks 
Archeological Society, on pp. 80 and 136, 
reference is made to a road called “ Hare- 
way.” It is said to be so called in a “ ter- 
rier, temp. Edw. VI.” I should much like 
to know more about this road, and should 
be very grateful if any reader could tell me 
where the terrier is to be found now. A 
fuller extract from it is desirable, in order 
that the course of the ‘‘ Hareway,”’ which is 
of great historical importance, may be 

recisely located. 

On p. 44 of the same volume is a reference 
to a map of 1770 of the country 10 miles 
round Padworth, Berks, and of four others, 
unspecified. Are these large-scale manu- 
script estate maps, and, if so, where are 
they to be found now ? M. O. G. 


Scorcu Hanps.’’—-The wooden spatulas, 


ribbed on one side, used by butter-makers 


in handling and making-up butter are now 
generally known as ‘“‘ Scotch Hands.”” How 
did this name for them originate, and when ? 
I have recently examined a large number of 
agricultural publications issued between 
1821 and 1855 and have not found a single 
instance where these “implements” were 
called ‘‘ Scotch Hands.” 
R. HepGER WALLACE. 


“THe Mitk or Parapise. What is 
‘*the Milk of Paradise’ in the last line of 
Coleridge’s *‘ Kubla Khan ’? 

T. HENDERSON. 

Mapumulo, Natal. 


“HE WILL NEVER SET THE SIEVE ON 
FIRE.”—This expression occurs in ‘The 
Secret Woman,’ by Eden Phillpotts, p. 23. 
Could any reader tell me if it is common 
in Devon or any other county ? 

W. GRANT. 

Ashfield, Cults, Aberdeen. 


BEELEIGH ABBEY.—I am desirous of 
obtaining a copy of ‘The Present State of 
Beeleigh Abbey, Essex,’ by G. Draper, 
4to, 1818. Can any reader help me ? 

R. E. THomas. 

Beeleigh Abbey Maldon, Essex. 


Scorr Famity.—In the Register of Sasines 
for the County of Fife, William Scott, 
Surgeon R.N., is seised, March 14, 1783, of 
Stewartsheath, Halheath or Westerheath 
in that county. The record also mentions, 
in 1814, his sister Jean Hair, a Lieut.-Col. 


'Martin Lindsay, 78th Regt. of Foot, and 


— 
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Marten Lindsay of Charlton, brother of 
James Lindsay of Merton in Surrey, 
Merchant, London. The General Register 
of Sasines describes William Scott as 
*Chirurgeon in~ Classe Britannica, the 
Royal Navy.” Can any reader with a 
knowledge of naval records give particulars 
of this William Scott, especially regarding 
his parentage, marriage and issue, if any, 
or say where such particulars are likely to 
be obtained? These lands were later 
in possession of John Scott of St. Mildred’s 
Court, London, and of Rockhills and Penge 
Place, Kent, whose parentage is also sought ; 
he was born about 1763, married Ruth 
Lovelace and had issue, and died in Paris 
in 1828. C. CLARKSON SHAW, Capt. 
The Citadel, Quebec. 


THE THAMES RUNNING Dry.—I am asked 
to inquire from ‘N. & Q.’ as to the follow- 
ing statement :— 

“Years ago—after a very long and very dry 
summer—it was possible to cross the Thames 
on foot from some place not far from London.” 


Where could this have been and in 
what year ? C. DE BEAUFORT. 
Radnor Club, Folkestone. 


Wine Names.—In The Bazaar for the 
Ist, 8th, and 15th inst. has appeared an 
interesting article on Metal and Enamel 
Bottle-Labels. The writer suggests that 
these were first made for the black glass 
‘ bottles which superseded the named Lam- 
beth delft bottles, which ceased to be made 
about 1660. There is a list of over 150 
names found on labels from which I cull 
the following :—Boal, Camp, Casses, Cercial 
(and Sercial), Frontignac, Leovilla, Lunel, 
Mischanza, Rota, Sietges, Termo, Tinta, 
and Vin de Vierge. Perhaps some of your 


readers versed in wine lore can give the 
locale of these wines. J.C. 
Browne Famity oF  KIDDINGTON, 


Oxon.—Burke, in his ‘ Extinct Baronet- 
age, states that Sir Henry Browne of 
Kiddington married, first, Anne, daughter 


of Sir William Catesby, of Ashby St. Ledgers, | 
by whom he had two daughters, who be- 
But Burke, 
gives the name of Browne’s second wife. 


came nuns at  Gravelines. 
as Mary, when she is named Elizabeth in 
his will. 
death or the names and ages of those 
daughters known ? 
at the date of the marriage settlement, on 


March 2, 1591/2, of her brother, Robert. 


Catesby, the Gunpowder Plot conspirator. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Is the year of Anne Lady Browne’s | 
form the character of the mass-lessons for the 


She was not married: 


[128. VIII. Apri 23, 1921. 


Perhaps some Continental Catholic cor- 
respondent of ‘N. & Q.’ could say where 
information respecting the Gravelines part 
might be obtamed. As Browne was in 
line of succession to the extinct Viscounty 
of Montagu, for which at different times 
there have been claimants, (though the 
question is not of interest to me in that 
direction), the pedigree may have been 
fully worked out. The parish registers 
of Kiddington do not give any informa- 
tion. G. B. M. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—I am desirous of finding 
a passage in Burke running somewhat as follows :— 
“* Fables made up by the knaves of one generation 
to deceive the fools of the next.’ ... Can 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ assist ? INQUIRER. 
AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED :— 
‘* Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past, 

Shall pilgrims pensive but unwearied throng.” 

L.R. 


Replies. 
ROSE-COLOURED VESTMENTS ON 
MOTHERING SUNDAY. 

(12 S. viii. 249, 296.) 


I po not think that Mr. Bumpus’s account is 
quite accurate. After stating that dalmatics 
of rose colour are used on Mid-Lent Sunday, 
he goes on :— 

In Advent and Lent the deacon and sub- 
deacon laid aside the dalmatic and tunicle, as 
being festal garments, and ministered in the 
planeta, or folded chasuble, or in their albs. On 
the Third Sunday in Advent and the Fotrth 
Sunday in Lent the dalmatic and tunicle were 
resumed for the day only. 

This would imply that only the epistoler 
and gospeller wore rose-coloured vestments 
on those Sundays; but the priest wears a 
rose-coloured chasuble, and in poor churches, 
which cannot afford the full set, I have seen 
the priest in a rose-coloured chasuble and 
the assistant ministers in albs, with rose- 
coloured stoles and maniples, or even with 
the red dalmatic and tunicle of another 
set. 

The attempt to connect this usage with the 
ceremony of the blessing of the Golden Rose 
(Father Thurston, quoted by Mr. Warve- 
WRIGHT at ante. 296) seems to me hope- 
lessly far-fetched. I imagine that it arose 
from an attempt to represent in liturgical 


days which are cheerful compared with 
the sad seasons in which they occur, and in 
which these Sundays form a period of re- 
freshment and relaxation. 
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The following points may be noted :— 
(1) There is no trace of this usage in England 
before the Reformation. 


(2) The practice is found in the Church of, 


England to-day in some Churches where the 


Roman sequence of colours is followed: I know: 


of three churches in London possessing rose- 
coloured sets, and there are probably more. 


(3) Rose-coloured vestments are also worn at. 


Rome on Christmas Eve when Christmas falls 
on a Monday. 
S. G. 


JULIE BONAPARTE’S LetTrers (12 
viii. 292).—General Sir Henry Fane cap- 
tured the royal carriage at the Battle of 
Vitoria with his own regiment, the 7th 
Dragoon Guards, of which he was Colonel- 
in-Chief. The equipage was sent home and 
the mules (which I was told were white) 
were kept for many years at Pythouse in 
South Wiltshire, until they died, and the 
coach was eventually sold by the late Vere 
Fane-Benett-Stanford to Mme. Tussaud. 

I recollect seeing King Joseph’s travelling 
clock in Pythouse some 40 years ago. My 
cousin, Capt. M. Benett-Stanford, the 
present owner, writes me that he has a 
warrant from Napoleon conferring the 
title of Baron on Colonel Curto of the 9th 
Chasseurs & Cheval, but that he has never 
heard of any letters. 

VERE L. F.S.A. 

Weymonth. 


CouNTs OF THE Hoty RoMANn Empire ”’ 
(12S. viii. 148, 212, 273).—Perhaps it may 
interest. others besides A. A. A. to have the 
exact wording of a part of a Patent of 
Nobility granted by the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

I only give an extract that bears on the 
issue in the female line, as that is the case 
in point of the query. These diplomas 
were, of course, always worded in Latin :— 

Ac proinde ex certé nostra scientia, animo 
bene deliberato et sano accedente concilio deque 
Caesareae nostra potestatis plenitudine, tibi, 
Lamberte Ignati de Stembert non solum_nobili- 
tatem tuam qua a parentibus tuis hactenus gloria- 
baris benigne confirmamus et quatenus opus 


_humanae qualitatem antiqui ordinis equestris 
‘et tanquam ex equestri genere a quatuor avis 
_paternis et maternis procreatos dicimus, nomi- 
namus ac antiqui equestris ordinis fascibus 
‘ insignamus et illustramus, &c., &c. 

My kinsman, Lambert Ignace de Stem- 
bert, to whom this Diploma was issued 
on the 17th of September, 1734, although 
a prominent citizen of Liége, a city then 
forming part of the Holy Roman Empire, 
never rendered, I am sure, any signal service 
to the Empire that can be compared to 
what Thomas Arundel achieved. Yet, al- 
though he was not made a Count, his de- 
scendants were promised—or should I 
say guaranteed ?—the same _ prerogatives 
for ever as those of Thomas Arundel, 
and so were those who benefited by the tens 
of thousands of other diplomas that were 
given out during the centuries. I leave 
it to A. A. A. to draw his own conclusions. 
To me it has always appeared to be a 
mere Chancery formula, ‘not specially in- 
vented for Thomas Arundel; and one which 
was perfectly well understood, in the past, 
only to refer to the female descendants of 
the same name as the beneficiary. 

W. Det Court. 

47, Blenheim Crescent, W.11. 


RosBert WHATLEY : JAMES STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER (12 S. viii. 243).—In his gorgeously 
interesting articles re Robert Whatley, Mr. 
BUCKLAND queries as to the * James Street, , 
Westminster,” from which his hero writes 
in 1720. Mr. Buckland suggests that this 
address was intended to convey 
possibly St. James’s Street, where he will 
be found in 1737 and 1738; or else James Street, 
Haymarket, or James Street, Covent Garden. 

May I suggest that when Whatley wrote 
* James Street, Westminster,’ he meant 
exactly what he said? I now live at 36, 
Buckingham Gate. When I. came _ here 
rather more than 21 years ago, the same 
block of flats was then known as 23 James 
Street, Westminster. Farther up the road 
used to stand Tart Hall, where lived that 
Viscount Stafford who was beheaded in the 
Titus Oates Plot. M. E. W. 


est, eam cum omnibus et singulis juribus, praero- | 


gativis et privilegiis de novo concedimus et. 


elargimur. Verum etiam te Militem seu equitem 
nostrum imperialem facimus, creamus, nominamus 
et constituimus, teque pariter ac omnes liberos, 
haeredes, posteros ac descendentes ea legitimo matri- 
monio nascituros utriusque sexus in numerum 
consortium, gradum et dignitatem nostrorum 
et Sacri Romani Imperii, Regnorumque et 
dominiorum nostrorum haereditariorum militem 
Seu equitum assumimus, extollimus et aggre- 
gamus, vosque omnes et singulos juxta sortis 


“SINGING BREAD ” (12 8S. villi. 269, 297).— 
In the north of England girdle cakes, which 
are cooked over the fire on flat iron plates, 
were called by old people until quite recently 
‘* singin’ hinnies’*’ on account, they say, of 
the noise they make while being cooked. 
It appears to me that we need go no further 
for the reason why the wafer was called 
“singing bread.” A. E. 8. 


| 
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Some Unster RuyMEs (12 8. viii. 292).— 
I trust I may be acquitted of pedantry 
if I demur to the Ulster rendering of ae 
Scots rhyme about the Borrowing Days. 
It hurts me that the prosody of the original | 
should have been so dislocated in crossing 
the Irish Channel. The version current) 
in the Borders runs thus :— 
March saith to Averil, 
‘‘T see three hoggs on yonder hill. 
If thou wilt lend me dayes three, 
T'll find the means to gar them dee.”’ 
The first day it was wind an’ weet ; 
The second day was snaw an’ sleet ; 
The third day it was siccan freeze, 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees. 
When these three days was past and gane 
The silly hoggs cam hirplin’ hame. 


Mr. ARDAGH spells ‘‘ hogs” with a single 
which means pigs”; but “ hoggs ” 
is the term for sheep in their second year. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Monreith. 


The rhymes relating to termina! March 
weather are dear to Scots on both sides of 
the North Channel. See Chambers’s ‘ Popu- 
lar Rhymes of Scotland,’ pp. 368, 369. 
Barley bread,” &c., is new to me. 

St. SwitTHIN. 


THE Horse Guarps (12 8. viii. 
293)—In John 8S. Farmer’s ‘ Regimental 
Records of the British Army: Titles, Cam- 
paigns, Honours, Uniforms, Facings, badges 
and Nicknames,’ published by Grant 
Richards in 1901, there is the following 
information concerning the uniform and 
bibliography ot the Royal Horse Guards :— 

Uniform.—Blue with scarlet facings (from 
1661). [This is the year in which this Royal 
Regiment was established.] Plume, Red. 

Bibliography." An Historical Record of 
the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, or Oxford 
Blues: Its Services and the Transactions in 
which it has been engaged from its First Establish- 
ment to the Present Time.’ By Edmund Packe, 
late Captain Royal Horse Guards. (London: 
Clowes, 

The British Museum Catalogue gives 
1847 as the date of the publication of this 
book ; this may refer to a second edition. 

W. B. Wuite. 

4, Canterbury Road, Colchester. 


Has CoLtonet Howarp consulted the fol- 
lowing :— 

Arthur (Sir G.). ‘Story of the Household 
Cavalry. 1909. 2 vols. Illustrated. 

Cannon (Richard). ‘ Historical Records of 
British Army.’ 1834-47. With coloured 
plates. 


Goddard. ‘ Military costume of Europe.’ 1812, 
2vols. Fo. With 96 hand-coloured plates. 

Richards (Walter). ‘Her Majesty's Army.’ 
[Circa 1885.] 3 vols. 4to. With coloured plates. 

If these prove inadequate, an inquiry 
direct to the Librarian, War Office, London, 
8.W.1, might reveal other reference-books 
more helpful. W. JAGGARD, Capt. 


Dovusite Firsts at Oxrorp (12 S. viii. 
249, 294).—It is hardly correct to speak 
‘of “double ”’ firsts. In some cases at any 
rate those mentioned in the list took ‘‘ quad- 
ruple ” firsts (7.e., in Hon. Classical Mods., 
Hon. Math. Mods., Lit.Hum., and the Final 
Hon. School of Mathematics). This is 
true of the last two names given, viz., the 
present Bishop of Chichester and the late 
Charles Stennett Adamson. It may be a 
debatable point whether there is greater 
merit in taking firsts in two Final Honour 
Schools closely following on one another 
or four firsts at longer intervals, but certainly 
there are only very few men who accomplish 
the latter feat. W. #H.S. 


THE oF FEMALE Brauty 
(12 §S. viii. 247, 297).—Brantéme, in his 
*Vies des Dames Galantes’ gives the lines 
enumerating the thirty qualities in Spanish, 
which he says were told him by a Spanish 
lady in Toledo—‘‘ 1a ot il y en a de trés- 
belles, bien gentilles et bien apprises.” 
He gives a French translation of them. 
The edition of Garnier Fréres (no date) 
has a footnote to the effect that the lines 
are taken from an old French book, ‘ De 
la Louange et Beauté des Dames,’ and that 
Francois Corniger rendered them in eighteen 
Latin verses, while Vincentio Calmeta had 
also translated them into Italian verses— 
beginning Dolce Flaminia. T. F. D. 


Book Borrowers (12 S. viii, 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314).—This original verse is the 
book-plate of a friend of mine. 

You may read it, or mark it, 
Digest it, or learn it; 
May like it, dislike it, 
Accept it, or spurn it; 
I don’t care which you do 
If you only return it. 
W. CouRTHOPE FORMAN. 


Mr. McGovern may be interested to know 
that the lines quoted on the book-plate of 
‘Benjamin Bury appear, with slight varia- 
tion, on 33 book-labels of other owners 
in my possession. R. E. THomas. 

' Beeleigh Abbey, Maldon, Essex. 
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“THe Emprre” (128. viii, 191, 258, ‘“H. K.,’” MemBer ror MALpon (12 8. 
315).—Here is a use of the word which de- viii. 169, 217)—John Huske, Esq., was 
serves notice. Onan unpretentious build- returned for Maldon, 26 April, 1763, 
ing in the city of Philadelphia, just across (vice Bamber Gascoyne, Esq., appointed 
the way from the cemetery where Benjamin one of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Franklin lies buried, there is a tablet with Plantations). He was born at Portsmouth, 
this inscription :-— New Hampshire, 3 July, 1724; was a 

Erected by General Subscription for the merchant in Boston, Massachusetts, and 
Free Quakers in the Year of our Lord 1783, of removed to England, where he died about 
the Empire 8. : 1773. He was son of Ellis Huske (Coun- 
Going back to the days of the American) gillor of the Province from 1733 to his 
Revolution the Quakers or Society of Friends, death in 1755), and his wife, Mary Plaisted. 
of whom there were many in Philadelphia, | The poem, . Oppression,’ was twice re- 
preferred peace to war, but many of the printed in America in the same year, 1765, 
younger members thought the practice of at Boston and at New York. 
patriotism preferable to the pursuit of pelf The identity of the ‘ American ” author, 
and they entered the army. For this they who speaks so scornfully of the regenade 
were disciplined, expelled from fellowship. ‘* Yankey,” is unknown to American biblio- 
The war over, independence won, they graphers, as is that of the North Briton 
sought to worship = a but the Society editor. M. Ray SANBORN. 
would not receive them. For them a meet- Serene ae 
ing-house was built, as the tablet states, by 
general subscription ; and there they wor- | ‘THE ToMaHAwK’ (11S. vii. 369, 413).— 
shipped until the last of them died, fifty One is glad to find the following announce- 
years after. They were known as Free ment in the book catalogue issued by Messrs. 
Quakers. The use of the word “Empire” T. and M. Kennard, 22, Regent-street, 
is strictly correct, for at that time the thirteen Leamington Spa :— 
independent States were under the Confedera- Lot 517. TomManawk (The), a Saturday 
tion, with the Continental Congress as the Journal of Satire, with the celebrated series of 
supreme head. The inscription would | c@ttoons in colour, 6 vols. 4to, original cloth casts, 
fix the date of erection between July 4, « Through the Land of Shams, by the Shores of the 
1783, and the close of that year. That was Dishonest, by the Wigwams of the Heartless and 
before the adoption of the Constitution, the Faithless — Tomahawk pursues his way 
which converted the loose Confederation into fearlessly.” 
the more perfect Union which has become The dates given definitely fix the period 


a Nation. Joun E. Norcross. of existence of this sledge-hammer publica- 
Brooklyn, U.S. tion, as sought by your numerous querists. 


CEcIL CLARKE. 
Cook: MEmortIALs (12 8. viii. Junior Atheneum Club. 
132, 176, 198, 218, 297).—At Venus 920 
Point on the island of Tahiti (or Otaheite as _ ar (12 8. viii. 170, 236, hag 
it was formerly called) South Pacific Ocean, 18 
F subject: The Quiet Woman Inn, at Earl 
there is a monument to commemorate the Stomudale. in © 
observation of the passing of Venus over 
the sun’s dise in 1769 by Captain Cook. 
There are rails encircling it, and a plate Sig Rosert Bevt or Beaupre (12 8. vi. 
bears the following inscription :— 39; vil. 178, 414, 475; vili. 175, 237).—On 
This memorial, erected by Captain James Cook. looking through a list of ‘ Administrations of 
to inaugurate the observation of the transit of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury’ in 
Venus, June 3rd, 1769, was restored and event an old number of The Archeologist I have 
this by the found that administration of the estate of 
Soslety, “— the Royal Geographical Robert Bell, gentleman, of the Inner Temple, 
T. H. Banxrer. Was granted to his widow, Susanna Bell, on 
December 1, 1573. Sir Robert Bell did 
EpirapHs Derstrep (12 S. viii. 211, not die until 1577, and so there were two 
260).—J. ArpAGH will find the epitaph to Robert Bells of the Temple about that 
William Billings, aet. 102, of Fairfield, time. Presumably the Robert Bell referred 
Staffs, in E. R. Suffling’s ‘ Epitaphia,’ to above was he of Leighton. 
1909, p. 243. H. Wi 
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* THe HAVEN UNDER THE ” (12S. viii. 
228, 275, 314).—-Mr. JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT 
remarks, inter alia, that Tennyson does not 
say ‘“‘ where at Clevedon the haven . . . is 
to be found.”” I should say at Walton Bay, 
just past it to the north, where ships and 
steamers often anchor before going into Avon- 
mouth docks. During the war it was full of 
transports and other vessels bound for 
Salonika and the Dardanelles, and is seldom 
quite devoid for long of some. As regards 
Clevedon it is true enough to say that 

The stately ships go on 
To their haven under tke hill, 
for they all pass it up the Channel and this 
haven is under the hills of Walton. J.P. L. 


CHURCHES OF St. MICHAEL (12 S. viii. 
190, 231, 298).—The following extracts 
on the subject of the dedication of churches 


to St. Michael are from Anthyme Saint-' 


Paul’s * Histoire Monumentale de la France,’ 
p. 83 :— 

Le culte de saint Michel fut un des _ plus 
populaires, indépendamment des diverses ap- 
paritions et des miracles qu’on lui attribue. 
La raison principale de ce culte pourrait étre 
dans l’analogie que les premiers chrétiens gaulois 
crurent remarquer entre saint Michel, un des 
messagers de Dieu, le vainqueur de Satan, et 
Mercure, le meurtrier d’Argus, le messager de 
Jupiter et le patron national de la Gaule paienne. 
Les missionnaires venus de Rome acceptérent 
cette analogie et en profitérent pour dédier a 
VArchange les lieux précédemment consacrés 
au dieu ailé de ’!Olympe. De méme que Mercure 
était adoré spécialement sur les hauteurs, ce 
fut sur les hauteurs que fut honoré saint Michel. 
Il existe encore dans toutes les régions de la 
France un grand nombre d’élévations de tous 
degrés, buttes, mamelons, collines ou montagnes, 
que couronnent des oratoires portant le vocable 
de Saint-Michel. 

Saint-Paul mentions two examples of 
churches in this position: Mont Saint- 
Michel in La Manche, which is well known, 
and the less well known church of Saint- 
Michel-d’Aiguilhe in Haute-Loire. This 
latter is perched upon the top of a 
natural obelisk of granite 85 metres in 
height, and is reached by a stairway of. 
270 steps cut in the rock. | 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 

AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 
viii. 294).—It would appear that the authoress 
of ‘The Tragedy of Fotheringay ’ has made 
the mistake of running two remarks into 
one. Here is Camden’s account of the 
matter :— 


Inter has anxias cogitationes, quae Reginam 
adeo solicitam et ancipitem habuerunt, ut soli- 


| 
| 


| 
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tudine gauderet, sine vultu, sine voce subinde 
sederet, et saepius suspirans, ‘ Aut fer aut feri,” 
et, e nescio quo Emblemate, ‘ Ne feriare, feri,” 
sibi immurmuraret; Davisono e_ Secretariis 
alteri literas sua manu signatas tradit, &c. 


‘ Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum Annales, 
regnante Elisabetha,’ Pars III. p. 489, in the 
Elzevir edn., 1639. 


The words “Ne feriare feri,”” which 
are here sxid to be the motto of some Emblem, 
and which form the beginning of an hexa- 
meter, illustrate the principle laid down in 
Camden’s *‘ Remaines concerning Britaine,’ 
_ed. 5, p. 341, where he writes that the body 
of an Imprese “must be of faire repre- 
sentation, and the word in some difterent 
language, witty, short and answerable 
thereunto; aeither too obseure nor too 
_plaine, and most commendrd, when it is 
an Hemistich, or parcell of a verse.” 

Such ‘“ parcells of verses” are at times 
| quotations, at times coinages for the occasion. 
If the motto ‘‘ Ne feriare feri ’’ was devised 
by an emblem-maker, the maxim of getting 
in one’s blow first ought surely to have 
found some earlier expression in literature. 

Epwarp BENSLy. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


ABNEPOS (12 S. viii. 229).—Wé6lfflin’s 
‘Archiv,’ iv. 577, and the ‘ Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae’ show, by reference to 
Glosses, that “abnepos’’ has been some- 
times incorrectly used as equivalent to 
‘*‘filius nepotis’’ instead of bearing the 
meaning of great-great-grandson (* filius 
pronepotis ”’). Epwarp BeEwnsty. 


VARIATIONS IN GRAY’s ‘ Evecy’ (12 8. 


viii. 249).—The Pembroke MS. was not the 


first draft of the ‘ Elegy.’ The MS. which 
has been named the ‘ Fraser’ or ‘ Mason’ 
MS. was, it would seem, a rough draft and 
earlier than the other MSS. of the ‘ Elegy.’ 


‘See John Bradshaw’s edition of Gray’s 


-*Poems’ (Macmillan, 1891), p. 101 :— 


As this [#.e., the ‘ Fraser’] MS. seems to have 
been the rough draft, and contains a greater 
number of original readings and alterations, 
the other two [viz., the Pembroke College and 
the Egerton MS. in the British Museum] ap- 


Ss. | parently being made from it by Gray when he had 
'almost ceased correcting the ‘ Elegy,’ I shall 


| refer to it. . as the ‘‘ Original MS.” 
Mason must be used with caution. 
| best authority for Gray’s text in his chief 
| poems (except the ‘Long Story’) is, pre- 
sumably, Dodsley’s edition of 1768. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


The 
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FUNERAL CAKE (12 8. viii. 129, 207, 297). 
—The giving of the penny manchet was very 
common in Lancachire among the richer 
classes, and was provided for in the wills of 
many people. Lt.-Col. Fishwick, in his 
‘ History © Lancashire,’ mentions the giving 
oi a cake called ‘““arval cake” to each 
person who was ‘“bidden” to the funeral. 
These cakes were usually given with ale, 
provided at the nearest public. -house. 

. CROOKS. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot. 

LiverPooL HALFPENNY (12 viii. 
294).—Probably a merchant’s token, used 
for small change. If there is nothing more 
on the coin it is probably one of the eight 
late eighteenth-century tokens described at 
p. 70 of the Catalogue of the Liverpool 
Historical Exhibition, 1907. Seven Liver- 
pool seventeenth-century halfpennies, with 
. names of the merchants, are given in 

a paper by N. Heywood in vol. v. of the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, p. 81, which amplifies 
a list in Boyne’s ‘ Tokens,’ 1858, a standard 
work, R. 8. B. 


TENNYSON QUERIES (12 S. viii. 269). 
(1) The south wind stands for warmth and 
fertility as opposed to the cold, drier, 
cutting wind from the north. The impres- 
sion conveyed to me by the lines quoted 
is that the people’s war will revive the 
earth like a thunderstorm coming with a 
south wind does after a drought. The 
present state of the world gives the lie 
direct to the poet’s vision. We have had 
“the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thurrderstorm’”’ of war, but we 
are no nearer “the Parliament of the 
Federation of the world’; nor does 
“the common sense of most hold a fretful 
realm in awe.” 

(2) No special cause is meant. ‘Slowly 
dying causes “* block the way and hinder the 
growth of ‘‘nobler modes of life with 
sweeter manners, purer laws.” 

W. H. PINCHBECK. 


IncomME Tax EXEMPTION: BRIGHTON 
(12 S. viii. 293).—Perhaps the reason why 
Brighton was exempted from the subsidy 
of 1523 was the fact that in 1514 it had 
been burnt down by the French admiral 


Prégent de Bidoux, Knight of Rhodes. | ports vast quantities of raw produce, such as 


See 10 S. ix. 387, 477, 497. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


is presumably to the 
As the annals of Chester 


The reference 
subsidies of 1523. 
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1522 that the sixty well- 
armed men to serve under the Earl of 
Surrey in Scotland, the city probably came 
within the exemption mentioned by your 
correspondent as applying to certain 
northern counties. Cheshire more than 
once successfully objected to general taxa- 


‘tion on account of its Palatine privileges. 


R. S. B. 


B. A. Ano T. FAwcet, PRINTERS (12 8 
viii. 293).—The initials ‘B. A.’ in this 
inquiry doubtless stand for Bernard Alsop, 
with whom T. Fawcet was in partnership 
many years, during their troubled period. 
Spelling of Fawcet’s name varies, like most 
names of that time, according to the phonetic 
fancy of the writer. It occurs as Fawcit, 
Forcet, Forsett, and Fawcett. 

Both Alsop and Fawcet are entered in the 
‘ Shakespeare Bibliography’ (see pp. 5 and 
98). Their joint names also occur in no 
fewer than fifty-five entries between 1626 
and 1641 in Hazlitt’s ‘ Bibliographical Col- 
lections.’ (See Gray’s Index, 1893, for fuller 
details.) Both of these reference books are 
found at hand in the Reading Room at 


— the British Museum. 


According to Plomer’s * Dictionary of 


Printers,’ 1907 (p. 72) :— 

Thomas Fawcett, printer in London, lived first 
at Grub-street, and then at ‘‘ Heydon Court in 
old Fish Street, neere the upper end of Lambert 
Hill,’’ from 1621 to 1643. Took up his freedom in 
the Stationers’ Company, 7th May, 1621. Partner 
with Bernard Alsop (q.v.). In Sir J. Lambe’s 
Notes Fawcett is described as the “ abler man, 
better workman, and better governor.”’ In 1626 
they were summoned before the High Commis- 
sion for printing Sir Robert Cotton’s ‘ Short View 
of the Long Life of Henry IiI.’ On the outbreak 
of civil war they were committed to the Fleet 
Prison for several months for printing a pamphlet 
called ‘ His Majesty’s Propositions to Sir John 
Hotham and the Inhabitants of Hull. . . 
Fawcett appears to have retired from the partner- 
ship in 1644. . . . 

W. JAGGARD. 


“ LIVERPOOL GENTLEMAN AND MANCHES- 
TER Man” (12 S. viii. 250).—The saying is 
generally supposed to refer to the respective 
outlook and mode of life. City men of 
Liverpool largely earn their living at the 
desk and try to dress well. (Observe the 
numerous tailors’ shops there.) Liverpool im- 


cotton, &c., and passes it elsewhere, instead 
of manvfacturing, gaining only a compara- 
tively small turnover percentage. 

Average Manchester men have the repu- 
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tation of being plainer in dress, speech, 


They are not afraid to 
soil their hands or clothing. (Witness the 
great number of factories.) Manchester 
takes Liverpool cotton, &c., works the raw 
material into fabrics, and reaps a richer 
harvest of profit. 

It is perhaps a case of office versus 
factory. W. Jaccarp, Capt. 


and deportment. 


COWPER : PRONUNCIATION OF NAME (12 
S. viii. 110, 179, 237, 299).—When Cowper’s 


Court, Cornhill, was spoken of to me in the. 


nineteenth century, it was always as 
Cooper’s. Earl Cowper was likewise Cooper. 
St. SwitHrn. 


Your correspondent’s example at the last 
reference seems to tell against him. Harben 
(‘Dictionary of London’) gives, s. v. Cowper’s 
Court :—*‘ First mention: Cooper’s Court 
(Boyle, 1799)” and adds, “So called from 
Sir Wm. Cooper 
I find a somewhat earlier mention of 
‘* Cooper’s Court ” in Bowles’s * New London, 
Guide,’ 1786. Lockie, 1810, and Elmes, 
1831, have ‘‘Cowper’s Court.” It would 
appear in this case, therefore, that, at any 
rate in his younger days, the pronunciation 
was after Stephenson’s fashion.” 

RaymonpD LEE. 

66, Hereford Road, W.2. 


Lions IN THE TOWER (11 8S. vii. 150, 210, 


272, 316, 357, 457).—-At the second reference | 


Sir Harry Poland quoted Haydn’s ‘ Dic- 


tionary of Dates’ as stating that “‘a lion’ 
named Pompey died in the Tower of London | 


in 1760, after seventy years’ confinement.” 
According to W. Toone’s ‘Chronological 
Historian’ (3rd_ ed.), ii. 100, on November 
10, 1758, ‘the oldest lion in the Tower 
died, aged sixty-eight. It was presented 
to King James II. by one of the States 
of Barbary.” What is the average age of 
a lion ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CREAM-COLOURED Horsss (118. xi. 361, 
441).—Under date May 30, 1761, W. Toone in 
his ‘ Chronological Historian’ (3rd ed.), ii. 
132, writes :— 

A set of fine cream-coloured horses, and 
several other coach and saddle horses from 
Hanover, were landed at Tower-wharf for his 
Majesty’s service. 

Is the breed now extinct ? At the latter 
reference the last of those still remaining 
in Hanover is said to have died about 1905, 
aged about 28. B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

6, Grand Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


temp. Jas. 
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LIDDELL AND Scort’s GREEK-ENGLISH 
Lexicon (12 8. viii. 119, 158).—Mr,. J. C. 
Hupson in the concluding paragraph, anie p. 
_ 158, asks for dates of the various editions of 
Liddell and Scott’s ‘ Lexicon,’ and the fol- 
lowing may be of some use. The first 
| edition was published in 1843 and was stated 
to be ** based on the German work of Francis 
Passow’’; it contained pp. xviii, 1586, 
and was 4to. The second edition was 
| published as a sm. 4to., 1845, third edition 
1849, and the fourth, 4to., 1855, revised 
throughout, and with the name of Passow 
omitted from the title page because the 
lexicon ‘‘ was now from so many and various 
sources, that we could no longer fairly place 
any one name in that position.” The fifth 
edition was 1861, 4to., very much augmented 
and improved ; sixth edition, 4to., 1869, was 
revised throughout, as was the seventh 
edition, 4to., 1883. The eighth edition, and 
last, 4to., was revised in 1897 and reprinted 
in 1910, and was corrected and added to as 
far as could be done without altering the 
pagination. Abridgments were issued in 
1843, fifth edition in 1856, and ninth in 1861, 
and others adapted for schools are numerous. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PETER TILLEMANS, ARTIST, 1684-1734 (12 S. 
viii. 293).—I know the engraving referred to, 
for I happen to have had some hand in 
getting it reproduced in The Field of October 
7, 1911. It represents the Duke of Kingston 
(1725), gun in hand, walking up to eleven 
pointers all standing or setting to game—a 
most unwonted sight! Behind him is a 
_gamekeeper with a second gun, while the 
' Duke’s horse and that of the keeper are in 

charge of a groom in the rear. Sir Walter 
Gilbey, in his ‘ Animal Painters of England’ 
| (vol. ii., p. 207), has a chapter on this artist, 
| whose name inadvertently he spells without 
| the final “s.” He refers to the picture as 
' that of 

the Duke of Kingston on horseback [sic] with 
| keepers and eleven young pointers all standing 
'to game; a view of Thoresby Hall, Lincolnshire, 
forming the remote background. 

He is mistaken, I think, in his identifica- 
tion of the Duke, who is surely on foot, the 
| central figure of the group. 

As an example of Tillemans’s work he gives 
an engraving of a race meeting at Newmarket ; 
but in this the figures are so numerous and 
on so small a scale that I think the artist’s 
‘skill as an animal painter would have been 
_ better represented by the Duke of Kingston’s 
| pointers. J. E. Hartine. 
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The picture required in this query is 
reproduced in Arkwright’s 
and his Predecessors’ (London, A. L. 
Humphreys, 1902). It is from an etch’ng 
of a large oil painting, giving a por- 
trait of the second Duke of Kingston 
among his poin‘ers, with a view of his home, 
Thoresby, in the background. Redgrave 
says it is dated 1725. The colouring of 
the or ginal is very beautiful, all the pointers 
are liver and white, and it is supposed to 
be the earliest picture of this breed of dog. 
It is in the possession of Earl Manvers, 
Thoresby Park, Ollerton, Nottinghamshire. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Gray’s ‘Exvecy’ (12 S. viii. 294).— 
“Noiseless tenor’ was not apparently 
Gray’s first intention in line 76. In the 
‘Fraser’ MS., usually regarded as a first 
draft of the ‘Elegy’ we have “ silent’ with 
“noiseless ’’ written over it. 


Poems,’ p. 155. 
bination ‘‘ even tenor ”’ a few lines from the 
end of his ‘Ode, 1814,’ and Tennyson 
in section Ixxxv. of ‘In Memoriam,’ and 
stanza 5 has 

My blood an even tenor kept. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


Rotes on Books. 


The Church Bells of Lancashire. Part IV. The 
punts of Amounderness. By F. H. Cheet- 
am. 

Tus brochure has been reprinted from the 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 

Antiquarian Society and a few copies are for 

sale, to be obtained from the author. 

Our readers know the character of Mr. Cheet- 
ham’s work so well that commendatory words 
are out of place. This instalment of his task 
of cataloguing the bells in the older Lancashire 
churches displays all his wonted care, thorough- 
pared appreciation of picturesque antiquarian 

etail. 

The Amounderness hundred embraces six 
ancient parishes, subdivided, in 1915, into no 
fewer than 63. A dozen of the churches re- 
present pre-Reformation chapels. Twenty- 
five churches fulfil the condition laid down by 
Mr. Cheetham for inclusion in his work—i.e., the 
were founded before the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

__ The examination of their bells was not in every 
Instance an easy task. In four cases the bells 
are in bell-cotes accessible only by going up 
outside ladders. In two churches where they 

g in towers they are reached through a man- 
hole in the ceiling of the porch. At Warton the 


‘The Pointer | 


See the note. 
in D. C. Tovey’s edition of Gray’s ‘ English | 
Wordsworth used the com- | 


| 
| bell is in a wooden turret over the chancel arch, 
| and is chimed from the porch at the east end of 
the north aisle by a pulley sarrying a rope which 
goes over the roofs and through a hole in the 
porch roof. ders over the roof are the only 
|means of reaching it. Seeing this church was 
| built as late as 1885-6 we may echo Mr. Cheetham’s 
| astonishment at so strange a method of bell- 
ringing. 
| The most interesting church in the hundred 
| in the matter of bells is St. Michael-on-Wyre. It 
| possesses not only the much-discussed fifteenth- 
| century French treble, but also the oldest of the 
three seventeenth-century bells still in the 
| hundred, and an eighteenth-century bell from 
the Rudhall bell-foundry at Gloucester. The 
| French bell bears an inscription showing that it 
was the gift to some church of Catherine de 
' Berneuilles, Lady of Neufchatel and Wicquinghen, 
places in the department of the Pas-de-Calais. 
| Mr. Cheetham, as our readers know, was brought 
| by the fortune of war as near to this neighbour- 
| hood as St. Omer. Inquiries then made of local 
| antiquaries as to this bell unfortunately brought 
'no further light upon it. It must still be 
considered as most likely ‘“ butin de guerre.” 
The vestry book shows that the tenor*cast by 
Abraham Rudhall was paid for by levying a rate 
| of twelve pence in the pound in the parish of 
St. Michael. 
| The second oldest bell in the hundred is the 
_larger Wood Plumpton bell—dated 1596, We 
| should like to know more of an old bell belonging, 
_apparently, to Grimsargh, which was mentioned 
|in 1871 as in the vicarage garden, having the 
inscription ‘Mater Dei, Ora Pro Nobis, 1687. 
| R.A.”’—a combination that suggests a history 
-as yet by no means satisfactorily brought out. 

A few customs connected with bell-ringing 
are noted—the continuance at Poulton-le-Fylde 
both of the pancake bell and of the curfew 
between September and March; and the curfew 
and (presumably) angelus at Preston St. John 

| continued till near the twentieth century. At 
Poulton, too, it appears they ring the bells on 
Sundays before matins and evensong for a solid 
half-hour. 
| Mr. Cheetham gives us three facsimiles of bell 
‘inscriptions, among them reproductions of the 
rubbings from the three old bells of Broughton, 
| which were melted down in 1884, the metal being 
|used again. The oldest, by its invocation to 
| St. Peter, was clearly a pre-Reformation bell. It 
bore an interesting shield, the initials whereon— 
T.B.—have been taken to be those of Thomas 
Bett of Leicester, c. 1530. The two others were 
| seventeenth-century bells by Seller of York and 
Hutton of Congleton, and the of 
the three is certainly to be regretted. 

Besides the careful description of each bell 
Mr. Cheetham gives us all particulars connected 
with bells and bell-ringers to be found in the 
different records of the respective parishes, and 
sundry pleasant anecdotes and descriptions culled 
| from out-of-the-way sources. 
| The Qvarterly Review for April has _ several 
| articles which should attract the attention of our 
'peaders. Dean Inge’s paper on ‘The ite 
|Man and his Rivals’ raises many interesti 
' questions in ethnology as well as in practic 
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politics. In‘ Benedetto Croce: a Literary Critic’ | 
Mr. G. L. Bickersteth has a subject of real import- 
ance to literature, and handles it with discrimina- 
tion—though it strikes us that some objections 
might have been pressed further home. Mary 
Maxwell Moffat relates effectively the tragic 
story of Eleonora Fonseca, that remarkable 
woman who played a considerable part in the 
abortive Neapolitan Revolution of 1799. Dr. 
Charles’s new edition of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, with its manifold claim to the considera- 
tion of critics, is carefully studied by the Rev. C. 
W. Emmet, and the late Prof. Hume Brown’s 
‘Life of Goethe’ completed by Lord Haldane, | 
is well discussed by Mr. G. P. Gooch. Admiral | 
Hopwood’s article, ‘The Saving Grace,’ is not | 
strictly within our scope, being chiefly concerned | 
with the spirit of the Navy, but we mention it 
partly for the sake of the old tradition to which | 
it gives expression, partly for its containing 
several fine old sea stories. | 


The Antiquaries Journal, Vol. I., No. 1. (Oxford 
University Press, 5s. net.) : 
THE second number of this Journal makes 
worthy successor to the first. It is largely 
concerned with excavation and the results 
thereof—thus the Engravings upon Flint Crust 
at Grime’s Graves (Mr. Leslie Armstrong) ; 
Frilford (Mr. Dudley Buxton); Swedish Palzo-. 
lithic Implements (M. Oscar Montelius); and 
discoveries at Amesbury (Sir Lawrence Weaver). 
Mr. Rawlence and Mr. Major discuss the question 
of the site of the Battle of Ethandun, and Mr. | 
Reginald A. Smith contributes a paper on Irish | 
gold crescents. | 


Folk-Lore. March, 1921. (William  Glaisher, | 

6s. 6d.) | 
THE learned and deeply interesting Presidential | 
Address by Dr. Rivers—bearing the title ‘ Con-| 
Servatism and Plasticity ’—is devoted to the’ 
relation between folk-lore and psychology. He) 
takes for his immediate subject the influences | 
which, in Melanesia, have produced variety in| 
the modes of disposal of the dead. Mr. Werner. 
contributes ‘Some Notes on Zulu Religious | 
Ideas,’ and Mr. Collcott gives us copious ‘ Legends 
from Tonga.’ Mr. Sidney Hartland raws 
attention to the study of Catalan folk-lore which | 
is being started at Barcelona by Dr. Carreras i. 
Artan, Professor of Ethics in that city. The | 
reviews, as usual, are a feature of distinct interest. | 


A Manual of Lu-Ganda. By W. A. Crabtree. 

(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. net.) 
Tus is another member of the useful series of | 
Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages. It | 
consists of a carefully compiled Grammar, followed | 
by a Lu-Ganda-English vocabulary. The chap- | 
ters on Grammar contain exercises for transla-_ 
tion headed by lists of words on the old-fashioned | 
plan; we should have liked in addition a crib by 
which the learner might have worked out the trans- 
lations more readily. The avoidance of a crib has 
little meaning in the case of adult students. 

A knowledge of Lu-Ganda is valuable on the 
Same grounds as a knowledge of Latin; it gives 
one the key to a group of connected languages— | 
the Bantu. Mr. Crabtree even considers that 


it would be easier to learn Swahili from Lu-Ganda, | 


‘It is based upon the 
| by the late G. L. Pilkington, which was published in 


than vice versa. A language without -a litera- 
ture—though, under European influence, a good 
deal has been done in the way of collecting folk- 
tales and in the composition of history and re- 
ligious commentary — Lu-Ganda, it seems, is 
dependent for its survival largely upon the interest 
and the feeling for language, as such, of the foreign 
student. This Manual, which is not only lucid 
and thorough, but: pleasantly written and_per- 
vaded by an evident appreciation of the charm 
of Bantu, will certainly stimulate such study. 
‘Handbook of Luganda,’ 


1891—the most complete English work on the 
subject which has hitherto appeared. 

Mr. Crabtree’s Introduction, with its brief 
statement of the educational and _ industrial 
situation in Uganda is good reading. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 


to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 


tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lishers’’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 


'*N. &Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 


‘another contributor correspondents are requested 


to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE have received the following from our corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Cope, Finchampstead Place, 
Berks :— 

‘* Knowing from experience the difficulty in 
identifying Coats of Arms have compil 
an encyclopedia and am willing to endeavour to 
identify any on application if a dozen stamps are 
enclosed.” 

Francis I. Maute.—(“ Blighty.”). This is a 
corruption of the Hindustani beldti, meaning 
‘“‘ foreign.’ See the articles at 12 S. i. 194, 292. 

CorRIGENDA.—‘ N. & Q.,’ April 16, 1921: (1) 
p- 309, col. 1, 1. 6: Papworth not Padworth; (2) 
p. 313, col. 1, 1. 52: Justin not Justice. 

J. Cc. T. — For “Wilson, Ranger of the 
Himalayas,” see ante, pp. 151, 194, 216. 


Potes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
post free, inland or abroad. 


Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
dressed to— 
The Publisher, 
“Notes and Queries,” 


Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “* The 
Times,”’ and crossed ‘* Coutts & Co.” 
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MODERN ENGLISH 
BIOGRAPHY : 


Containing many thousand concise memoirs , 
of persons who died during the period 
1851-1900. | 


By F REDERIC BOASE. 


With an Index ot the most interesting matter. 


Vol. VI. (Supplement Vol. III.) L-Z. | 
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NETHERTON & WORTH, | 
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ADY, as Private Secretary, would undertake | 
literary researches, transcribing of MSS. Student’s Tickets 

to British Museum and Record Office. Goods a Typing. 
Miss WEMyYss- Sw AN, 36, Bassett Road, W | 


PROFESSIONAL WOULD-BE 
TRACERS OF PEDIGREES, ADVANCED 
SEARCHERS 


_Write, GEORGE SHERWOOD, 210, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


B OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
Printed Works. Standard ‘err: First Editions, &c. | 

‘atalogues free. Books wanted for Cash. Lists free.— 

ALD LD KINSON, 188, Peckham Rye, London, | 8. E.22. 


HE HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 


ST. GEORGE'S ROAD, SOUTHWARK, S.E 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips ith perfect 
freedom. Ninepenceeach. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; Postage 
extra, 3 3d. Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain: 
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John right fre Great Bookshop, 14-16, 


set of NOTES AND QUERIES, Series I. to XI., and 
issued volumes Series XII., including General Index Volumes, | 
uniformly bound in u lishers’ cluth cov 
This set is in perfect condition, and ‘e probably the only 
complete one The Publisher, NOTES 
e Pu AND 
QUERIES Pr Printing Hcuse-square, London, E.C.4. | 
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XIth Series. 


Copies of the above volume are now available 
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